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Introduction 

In 1969, the:U.S. Commission on Civi|l Rights initiated a comprehen- 
sive study of the' educational opportunities afforded to Mexican Americans 
in the Southwest United States. J^ / Questionnaires were sent to 538 dis-- 
tricts and 1,166 schools in five states of the Southwest asking for in- 
formation about 1) conditions in the schools attended by Chicanos, 2) 
educational practices used in these schools , and 3) educational achieve- 
ment of their students. __2__/ In addition, the Commission staff, did ?ri^^S3 
intensive, on-site studies of 52 schools in three of the. -states. These 
studies were designed to investigate the dynamics of what actually happens 
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l_/ In this paper, the term Mexican American refers to persons who were 
born in Mexico and now reside in the United States or whose parents : 
or more remote ancestors immigrated to the United States ' from Mexico. 
It also refers to persons who trace their lineage to Hispanic or 
Indo-Hispanic forebears who resided within Spanish or Mexican ter- 
ritory that: is now part of the Southwestern/United States. The term 
Chicane will be used intrrchangeably with the term Mexican Ameri 
The term Anglo is wid<: ^ , ased in the: soutliwest to refer to white : 
persons, who are not Nexv -an American or members of other Spanish ; 
■. 'Surname groups.-^" ■ 

y The states were Arizona, California, Colorado, New Mexico, and Texas. 
It is estimated that. these states encompass approximately 85 percent 
of the more thanks* 2 million Chicanos residing in this country. See ^ 
Current Popu.lation. Reports , Series P-20| No. 238, July 1972, Table 1. 
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in the daily operatMonfi c^f L'he .schools-, Tlie ro.search ^reported in tins 
paper: is bar.ed on data collcctGd Croiu systeimtic observation of ^94 
classrooins in these schools • ^/ ' 

Ciyil rlglits activities have long put heavy emphasis- on achieving 
equal opportunity in education. Frequent studies of educational oppor- 
tunity have repeatedly sho\vm that in iiiany school districts, minor i.ty 
group children attend school in older, less V7ell maintained facilities^ 
.and have less equipment, older niaterials, and less educated and experi- 
enced teachers, k^l The quality of schooling depends somewhat upon the 
quality of the school buildings , equipment , books, and teacher preparation, 
because they provide the setting for learning; However, the quality of educa 
tional opportunity is most important affected by what happens in the 
school setting. The instruction, guidance ^ and encouragement provided to 
the students are of essential importance tiO fche quality of educational 
opportunity, . They are provided through ' the teacher ' s actions and reactions 
to the whole class and to the ii^dividual memibers of the class. A teacher 
who is a poor instructor, or short tempered and autocratic, or simply un- 
caring, does not provide students with the sair'^ educational opportunities 
as a teacher who can perceive a student's problehis, explain difficult con- 
cepts clearly, and motivate students to learn. : 



3 / A more detailed* report of this research will be released nexiv month. ■ 
■ : : It ts tentatively titled Teachers and Students : Classroom Interaction 

in the School s o f the S ou thwe s t , and will be available from the. Com- ';■ 
mission on Civil Rights , Mexican American Studies, Washing D.C,^ 
,20425 aad from locai U.S. Government Printing Office bookstores. 
Appendix A lists ^reports from the Commissionis Mexican American Edu- 
cation' Study. : , \ /' 

James- Guth 11. Levin, and R. ; S tou t , Schools and • 

■ Inequality , A Report for the Urban CoaIition/| (1969) , Ch, 3, This ' 
; has subsequently been published by theMIT Press, Cambridge, Mass., 1971 
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A comprchensivG ravicw oC studlc:^ focusing on educational oppor- 
; lumi ties does not include a single study which has assessed edxicational 
,', opportunities arising from the classroom teaching process. 5/ This is 

partly due to the fact that assessing the teaching processes is a much 
more difficult and expensive task than assessing school facilities, 
materials, and qualifications of teachers. However, it is also partly 
l\ , due to the impression that the amount of training and experience of a 

teacher determines the quality of the teaching process. Unfortunately 
education research has failed to find strong relations between these or 
' , other teacher characteristics, and teacher effectiveness. Consequently, 

in order to assess fully the quality of educational opportunity afforded 
1 different groups of students, it has become imperative to study directly 

the actual classroom Instructional processes. 

The objective assessment of the teaching process has been a small 
:. but growing area in eaucational research over the last decade. In this 

research, teaching is conceptualised as a series of actions and reactions 
..V by both the instructor and students. Systematic analysis of these behaviors 

is frequently kno\^ as '^interaction analysis. , • 

During the last decade hundreds of classroom interaction studies 
fa: have been conducted. However, a review of the research . indicates that 

fe there have been only a very few studies which compared teacher-pupil 

fe , Interactions among students of different ethnic group^^ . Those s'tudies 

Ibid. Ch. 3 and 4. 



v;hicircould ha located arc oj? Hui-Ig use for broad generali^nlilons because 
of their very small^ non.-random Gairrples / 6 / 

The present study was specifically designed to help remedy the 
dearth of data on possible ethnic disparities in classroom behaviors . 
It focuses particularly on possible disparities between Mexican An^ericaas 
and Anglos. Data were collected on Blacks and students of other etlmic 
groups as well, but the number of these students included in the sample 
proved inadequate for statistical analysis. 



Sample 



Classroom observation was conducted in schools in California, New 

Mexico and Texas. J_/ Within each State, geographical areas were selected 

that included rural 5 urban, and suburban schools with subs tantial numbers 

of Mexican American students . The areas selected were'r 

1. California: Santa Clara County including the city of San Jose 
2,, : Texas : the metropolitan areas of Saiv Antonio and Corpus Ghristi, 

the area between these two population centers; and the area -30 

miles south of Corpus Christi. 
3. Nev7 Mexico: the Albuquerque area and the south central' part of 

the State near El Paso, Texas. 



6/ .Evan Powell and William White, LearningClimate Correlates in Black 
: : a nd White Rural Schools , (Athens : Georgia; Uniyer si ty R6:D Centner in 
Educational S timvilat ion, 1970) . . Jere Brophy and Thomas ^Good , Dyadic 
V T eacher-'Child Interaction: Variation Across Social Class and Racial 
Groups , (Paper presented to 1971 American Educational Research As- 
■ ; ' sociation Annual Meeting.) Bruce Biddle; and Marvin Loflin, Verhal 
Behavior in Black/Ghetto and White /Suburba:n Classrooms ; An Overview , 
; (Paper presented to 1971 American Educational Research. Association 
■.Annual '.Meeting.); /, '^^'■■i:'':^' \- ■ '.. 

These states contain nearly. 60 % of the Spanish Surnamed students 'i^^ 
the United State about 90% of the total number in the Southwest. 



Schools in these areas v/ero ellmlnatccl Zvorti the- sampling universe 
if they were- special schools (such as tliose for the handicapped) , if they 
v;eren' t likely: to have at least 2 clar»se.s at each grade level, or if 
they had recently been or were about to be investigated hy Federal civil 
rights agencies or subject to court orders for civil rights violations. 
The r:anipling universe consisted' of 430 schools. Fifty-two schools were 
randomly sample 1, - 

The classrooms to be observed were sampled from' all the Ath, 8th, 
lOthj and 12th grade classes in V7hich English language arts were being 
taught. . Where English classes were not taught at the desired grade 
levels, social studies classes were sampled. 8^/ Four hundred and 
ninety-four classes were observed; interaction data were adequate for an 
analysis from 429 of the visited classrooms: 70 in New Mexico, 171 in' 
California, and 188 in Texas : 9 / 



_8^/ Social studies classes constituted 7% of the classrooms for which 
data v;ere analyzed,/ None of the analyses showed significant dif- 
ferences between the English and social studies classes, 

J^/ The major cause of inadequate data V7as the failure of some class- 
room.s to have at least one Mexican American and at least one Anglo 
student ; this was a prerequisite for the analyses used in the study, 
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Da la Collect Ion 

The Comnission chose to use the Flanders Interaction A.nalYsis 
system to code tcacher^-pupil interactions because it focuses on the 
forms- of teacher behavior x^hich are most directly related to encouraging 
and involving the student in the classroom learning process. It also is 
the single most widely used classroom coding system and has proven to be 
capable of yielding high inter-observer reliability with a moderate amount 
of training. 

The Flanders system codes the predominant verbal classroom behavior 
once every three seconds according to the most appropriate of 10 categories. 
The categories are listed and briefly described in Figure 1. The system 
was modified for this study so that the predominant classroom behavior was 
coded both in reference to the most appropriate Flanders category and also 
in reference- to the identity of the student involved: 1). an individual 
Mexiccin American, 2) an Anglo, 3) a black, 4) s. student of another ethnic 
background, or 5) part or all of the class. This, modification allowed the • 
Commission to investigate possible disparities in teacher-pupil interactions 
within classrooms among students of various ethnic backgrounds. 
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FL[;;urc 1. TiUi: FT.ANDERS; CATEGORIES 10/ 



1. ACCEPTS FEELING: accepts and clax-lfics the feeling tone of , 
the studei'its in a nonthreatening manner. Feelings iKay be 
positive or negative.. Predicting or recalling feelings are 
included. 

1. PFJVISES OR ENCOURAGES: praises or encourages student action 
or behaVior.- Jokes that release tension, not at the expense 
of another individual, nodding head or saying, V*uni hra** or 
''go on'* are included. 

.3. ACCEPTS OR USES IDEAS OF STUDENT: clarifying, building, or. 
developing ideas suggested by a student. ^As teacher brings 
more of his o^m .ideas into play, shift to category five. 

h. ASKS QUESTIONS: asking a question about content or procedure 
with the intent that a student answer. 

5. LECTURING: giving facts or opinions, about content or procedure; 
expressing his o\7n ideas, asking rhetorical questions. 

6. GIVING DIRECTIONS : dir'sctio'as ^ commands ,: or orders to vhich a- 
student is expected, to comply. 

, 7. CRITICIZING OR JUSTIFYING .AUTHORITY: statements intended to 

change student behavior from-nonacceptable to acceptable pattern; 
bawling someone out;, stating why the teacher is doing what he is 
doing; extreira self-reference. ■ 

8. STUDENT TALK--RESPONSE : talk by students in response to teacher. 
Teacher initiates the contact or solicits student statement. 

: 9. ■ STUDENT TALK-'-INITIATION: talk by students which they initiate. 
If "calling on" student is only to indicate who niay talk next, 
observer must decide whether student wanted to talk. If he did, 
use this category. 

10. SILENCE -OR CONFUSION : pauses, short periods of silence and 

periods of confusion in 'which communication cannot be understood 
by the observer. 



; ,. 10./ Ned A. Flanders, Ana.ly2in.e: Teaching; Behavior (Reading, Mass: 

■ Addison-Wesley Publishing Company, 1970)^ pp* 34-50. 

ERiC 
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The Flanders system v/as initially designed to tally only the 
relative frequency of each category of behavi or Mor^e recently it has 
alr;o been liscd to code the sequence of the interactions . This 
permits determining iSBiSi^^ how frequently any given behavior \vas pre- 
ceded or followed by another behavior. _11/ At the time the field study 
x-yas being planned, there was no known research which had ussed the Flanders 
system with modification for coding the ethnic background of the student 
involved in each interaction. It- was thought that simultaneous coding 
of the sequence of interaction and the ethnic background of students 
would be difficult and result in low reliability. Consequently , .the 
data were not coded sequentially . 12/ 

Five persons were used as observers. ; They V7ere given four days of ^ 
intensive training by a researcher experienced with the' use of the Flatiders 
coding system. They practiced first with video tapes ' of classrooms , and 
then in actual classrooms. The trainer simultaneously coded V7ith the ob- 
servers in the practice classrooms and subsequently discussed their coding 
skills with them* 

Before starting the data collection, all five observers were checked 
for their coding reliability with the trainer ^ s o\7n coding of actual 
classrooms. The reliabilities using the Scott's Pi Coefficient exceeded 
,85 except in one case which the trainer thought involved a class session 



11/ Nad Flanders, o£. cvt. , Ch. 3 and A, 



12^/ ; After field work was completed, one staff member experimented v;ith 
coding sequentially while codfAg student ethnic background atid re- 
ported it did' not seem particularly difficult. In the future, 
researchers should consider using such coding with etiinic distinctions. 



that V7as par{:i.culnrly difficult to cods,' (Reliability for that session 
\:as .78,) The obsc^rvGis were t^'7ice checked In the same numner during 
the course of data collection. Their reliabilities were somevjhat higher 
in these checks thai:: in the first one. 

Possible differences in the actuaT coding practices of observers 
when they were in the field V7ere exaininod on :i post-hoc basis. Each of 
the twelve measures used as criterion in the analyses of possible dis- 
parities in classroom interaction V7ere tested in a one-way analysis of : 
variance using the observers identity as the classifying factor. There 
was a significant difference between coders on only one behavior, praise. 
It existed only between the observer, who coded the difference as being 
least .favorable for Mexican Americans and the observer who coded the 
difference as being most favorable for Mexicaii Americans. 

District superintendents and principals were requested to allow 
Commission staff to visit the school, intervievz u^^ school personnel, 
and observe classrooms. In most cases the teachers had been informed by 
the principal that they would be visited by Federal civil rights staff. 13/ 



13/ The effect of an observers presence on the behavior of teachers and 

students is not well documented. It appears that the observers first 
couple of visits are most likely to induce obtrusive biases and those 
biases are likely to usually put both the teacher and pupil on good' 
behavior. This; woxild tend to increase the frequency; of certain types 
■ of teacher behavioT^S: \vhile reducing others . If . this were the only 
„ effect of the presence of observers it would not a f f e c t the difference 
in teacher Interaction with Mexican American ^ a How- 
ever, because the teachers were aware that the observers xsrere Federal 
civil rights staff, it is likely that teachers tended to relate more 
positively to the Mexican American students than under normal circum- 
stances. If this was so, the Comn*dssi.on' s estimates of the differences 
in teacher interaction with the two groups of students are actually 
conservative, i.e. the differences which exist under normal circum- 
stances would be greater than those found by the Commission, 
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No aiiper intciidont or principal refused access to a school, and no teacher 
rcfus«2d to be observed in her or his classroon. 

All observers v^ere assigned to classrooms by a team leader who was 
not involved in the observing and v-ho tried to assign all observers equal 
proportions of Spanish Surnamed and Anglo . teachers , niale [i^^^^^M 
and female teachers, classrooms of varying track characteristics (untracked, 
and low, medium, or high tracked) , and classrooms at each grade level ob-- 
served (4, 8, 10, and 12) . The only other information known when assigning 
observers to classes x^as the time and room number of the cla:3s and Che 
name of the teacher. Statistical tests indicate that the efforts . to assign 
observers /equal propo rtions of the above enumerated characteristics were 
successful > 14 / 

Classroom observers spent about 45 minutes in the 4th "grade classes 
and the whole class period in the Sth, lOth^ and 12th grade ' classes . Ten 
minutes of this time was spent coding the classroom interactions with the 
.modified Flanders system. The rest of the time , was spent collecting other 
data, only part of which vjas used for this reported study. The observer 
stopped coding when two-v7ay verbal communication between the teacher and 
stude.nts was not occurring and seemed unlikely to occur soon (such as when- the 
teacher was having the students listen to a record, change seats, etc^^ ' 
coding was then resumed as soon as two-way communication was resumed. 



14/ Chi-square tests at: /Gl level. 



This ticn mi nut: c segment of a classroorr/s Instruct: ional proccsi? in 
not ccinsidcred to ba represent^] t Lvo of Llia instructional process in any 
individual class. Hox^ever, a sample of 10 minute observations from a 
large number of classrooms is likely to be representative of the inter- 
actions of classrooTTis in the sampred universe. 

Classroom observers also collected information on a number of 
characteristics of teachers ai^id students. JL5/ Other Commission staff 
members collected data oh a nuniber of characteristics of the visited 
schools. There were a total of 22 such characteristics. They are listed 
in Figure 2 . 

Data Preparation and Analyses 

The raxvT data from the Flanders interaction coding w^as modified in 
five ways to allow for sensitive analysis of possible disparities among 
students of different ethnic groups. First, the measures; Kere corrected 
for variation in the total number of tallies for observation of each class- : 
rooiTip Observers were supposed to make one tally every three seconds for a 
period of ten minutes. For a number of reasons not all observation sessions 
resulted in exactly 200 tallies. 16 / This V7as corrected for by multiplying 
eacli tally for a given classroom by (200/total number of tallies for the 
observation of that class). - 

15 / Some of the Information vjas obtained from a short talk with the teacher 
after the class period. 

•16/ These reasons include: • 1) the: teacher interacted with the students for 
■ less than a total of ten minutes during the class period; 2) standard 

Flanders coding conventions occassionally require coding two categories 
.. for one interaction; and 3) the observers ' rate of coding "sometimes 
■ .varied slightly from the standard. 



S ch o o 1 c ha rn c iQ r i s 1 1 c r. - 

1) Mexican Anieri can . percentage ,:of schoorc 
. 2). - Anglo percentage of school enrollnicut 
3). Degree of ethnic ■ concentration wi thin school (nieasurecl by the variance 

of the Anglo, percent composition of the classrooms) 17 / , 
4.) ..Average socio-Gconomic status (SES) of Mexican Anierica-iis in the school 

(principal's estimate) 
f)) Average SES of Anglos; in the school (principal's estimate) 
, 6) / Difference in Mexican American and Anglo average SES : 

7) .. Average SES of the school (weighted average /of Mexican American and 

Anglo -SES),::; ;,, \ / 

8) S t::te in which school is located 

Classroom characteristics 

9) Grade level of class . 

10) Track level of class (as reported; by teacher) 18 / 

11) Subject matter of course ~" 

12) Cr iter ion used to sea t s tudents (as reported by the teacher) -^5/ 

13) Seating priority Index of Mexican Arner the classroom "(based 
on observed seating positions) 2Q' 

14) Seating priority Index of AngloF'in the classroom (based on 
observed seating positions) ^9 

15) Mexican American percentage of enrollment in the class 

16) Anglo perceutageof enrollment in the class 

17) Total number of students in the class * ' 
Teacher characteristics 



18) Extent of teacher's formal education 

19) Teacher attendance at any Inservice training sessions related to 
teaching Mexican Americans (as reported by the teacher) 

20) Tcacher^s otlinlcity 

21) Teacher's age 

22) Teacher ^s sex • • 



This iiidlcates the extent to which Anglo and minority students in a 
;given school are separated into different classrooms. 

18./ Tracking Is the practice of assigning students to classrooms so as 
to make class enrollments more homogeneous in respect to some pur- 
,: ported measure; of the students' ability or performance, 

_y Seating criteria were divided into five categories ; student choice, 
student choice with teacher modification (teacher modification was ' 
usually to correct discipline problems) , alphabetical order, homo- 
geneous"ability" grouping, and other methods of teacher choice. 

2£/ The seating priority index indicates how close, on the average, were 

students of a given ethnic group to' the teacher's primary location for> 
. the period of coded interaction. 



•"f* 'cati.011 was Llvit catGj>ory ten of the Flnndo7:5i systoin- , 

vyis dropi' analysis (because 1 L was alv7ay.s v oded in reference to ' 

''part or all of the class,'" not in reference to student ethnicity) , and, 
three : compound categories of behavior were constructed from the other ■■ 
Flanders categories (lis ted as categories 10-12 in Figure 3). 

The third modication was that Mexican American interaction, r.aasures 
and the Anglo interaction measures for each class were converted to average 
per pupil measures by dividing the total number of tallies for each' inter- 
action behavior for each ethnic group by the nunilDer of students of that,, 
ethnicity in that class. This was necessary because different classrooms 
had different numbers of Mexican Americans and Anglos. . 

The fourth modification was that Mexican American and Anglo per pupil 
measures were corrected for class size. The total number of tallies should 
be unaffected by class sis^e, but per pupil measures will be. This is because 
teachers have a relatively fixed amount of time to interact with individual 
students, so the more, students there are in the class, the less time the 
teacher will have to interact with each one. The purpose of controlling 
for class si^e is not to deny its importance, but rather to control its 
pervasive impact On the per pupil measures* The correction for class size 
■ V7as made by multiplying each per pupil interaction measui-e by (class size/ 

.■7.3).:: I ' • 

: The final modification of the data was to construct differencv scores , 
for each- classroom from each of the 12 per pupil; measures for Mexican 
Americans and. the corresponding per pupil, measures for Anglos. ; , 



The rinjor qucs!:lon.s for nnalyyis v/erc wlicthor or riol:Mc>:lc;-.n Amoricans 
: and Anglo students; V7ere equnl ly of t:Gn involved in each category of inter- 
action., Thi?; was tested using the diffGrcnce scores for tv7elve niatched- 
funnple t testR, one for each category of interaction. 21 / It v;as also of 
■ interest to know if the ^significant disparities in tGacher-pupil interaction 
involving Anglo and Chicano pupils varied across levels or categories of the 
22 teacher, classroom, and school characteristics. This was examined; by 
; one-way analysis of variance tests. All hypotheses were tested at the .01 I 
level of significance. 

Results " ■ • . ■ 

Six of the, twelve measures of interaction showed substantial and 
statistically significant: differences between Chicano and Anglo students. 
These differences were for teacher praise or encouragement of students , 
teacher acceptance or use of students' ideas, teacher questioning, the 
teachers' giving of positive feedback, all non-criticizing teacher talk, 
and all student speaking. The results are shox-m in Figure 3. 

21 / Some statistics texts fall to Indicate that the matched-sample t test 
is only more powerful than the two-sample t test when there is suf- 
ficient covariance between the measures for. which the difference 
scorer, are calculated. Substantial covariance seemed -likely for these 
data because all students in a classroom do have the same teacher, but 
, it was: not empirically knoxm prior to the data analysis. Therefore, 

all 12 of the matched-sample t tests were replicated using the two 
■ sample t tests for independent samples ; the results Indicated that 
the niatched-sample t test was in fact the more powerful one for these 
data. 
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Only throe of the slgnificnnt: disparities in teacher-pupil inter- 
actions involving Chicano and Anglo .students varied significantly' across ' 
ovy of the 22 investigated characteristics of schools, classrooms, and ^ . 

-hers. The disparities, in ,the amount of praise or -ncouragGment given 
to Chicano and Anglo students varied significantly across categories of 
student seating assignment criteria. and teacher ethnicity. The disparities 
in the amount of acceptance or use of students ' ideas varied significantly 
across levels of ethnic concentration within the school . And the disparities 
in the ainount of aU positive feedback given to Chicano and Anglo students 
varied between categories of/ student seating assignment criteria and levels . ' 
of ethnic concentration within the school. \ The mean values for the signi- 
ficant differences are shorn in Figures 4-8. 23/ 



.23./ The values in the figures represent the number of times during a ten 
minute period that the average individual student of the indicated 
ethnicity was coded as involved in the specified interaction. 
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Avoraj^,e Aniounl: of I'raiso or Encouraj'.cir.ent: Given Per iHipil to 
IrulivlcUuil Mo.xicc"in Aiivoricnn and Anf^lo r>t:udenLs by 'rcnchcrs 
Us.inj3 the Spoclf.ied Criterion f or Asfvi r;nnien Cs of: Seats . 



CMXTEKION, 
FOR ASSIGT- 

MDrrr' of 

SEATING : 

Cliicanos 

Au^^ios 

Disparity 



TEACIII'U; 
CllOICF 



.179 
vl98 
^•.019 

72' 



BETICAT, 



.161 
.183 

f .022 
53 



liOMOGE- 
NEODS BY ' 
ABILITY 



.121 

: .559. 
+ .438 
13 



STirOKNT 
CHOICE 



.125 
.179 
f .054 

244 



STIIDKNT CUOICB 
WITH Tl-ACnLR 
MODIFICATION 



.112 
.119 
+ .007 

47 



Figure 5. 



Average Amount of Praise or Encouragement, Given . Per Pupil 
to Individual Mexican American and Anglo Students by . 
Mexican : American and Anglo" Teachiirs 



TEACIIER 
ETinvflCITY: 



Chicanos 
Anglos 
Disparity 
N 



MEXICAN 
Al^IERICANS 



.136 
.326 

:f .190 

36 



ANGLOS 



.138 
.172 
f .034 

386^' 



- - Figure 6 . 

Average Amount of Acceptance and Use : of Student : Ideas ■ 
Given Per Pupil ; to Individual: Mexican. American aiid Anglo 
Students; by Teachers in Schools with Various Degrees of 



Ethnic Concentration - , 


.MEDIUM - ■ 


. HIGH . 


DEGREE OF ^ 
ETHNIC CON- 
CENTRATION 
WITHIN TIIE 
SCHOOL: 


LOW 


Chicanos 


J .140 


.177 


.145. 


Anglos 


.327 


.189 


.188 


Dispar j.ty 


+ .187 


+ .012 


+ •043 


N 


. , ' : :9.6 




. 1-74 


; - The degree of 


ethnic : concentration .V7i thin- 


the school represents 





extent to which there.is variation in the ethnic composition of class- 
rooms within a school. ; In low;.ethnxc concentration school s, Anglo : . ; 
iStudents appear to be distributed evenly among the classrooms , In high 
ethnic concentration schools , Anglo and non-Anglos are assigned to dif- 
ferent classes. 



Avera^'c Auiount of }\^5;ltivo Feedback Given Per; Pupil to ladividual 
McM.iccin Anxiri caii and An^^J o 'Studonts by Teachers Us inp/ the Spec! f i ed 
Criterion /'or Ansic;nuieut oi: Seats 



CRTTiiRlON 


, TEAC!n-:R : 


ALPHA- 


l■lo^DG]';- 


■STUDENT 


STLIDENT CHOICE . 


FOR ASSIGN- ; 


CHOICE 


/BETICAL 


NEOUS BY ■ 


CHOICE 


WITH TEA CIPJIR . 


til'.NT OF 






ABILITY 




>DD1FICATI0N : 


SEATING: 










Chicanos. 


.318 


.335 : 


.302 


.284 : 


.284 


y\nf;losi 


.422 . 


.395 


1.062 - : 


■ .391 


.380 


Disparity 


+.104; 


, ,f,.060 


+ .760 


: +.107 


+.096 : 


N • 


72 


. 53 


13 


244 


47 



, Figure 8 . ' ; ' ■ ■ ■ . ' 

Average Amount of Positive Feedback Given -Per Pupil to Individual 
Mexican American and. Anglo Students by Teachers in Schools of ' 
Different Degrees of Ethnic Concentration Within the Schools 



DEGREE OF 
liTHMIC CON- 
CENTRATION ■ 
WITHIN THE 
SCHOOL: 


•LOW 


MEDIWi 


Chicanos 


,282 


.350 


Anglos 


.369 


,362 


Disparity 


+ .287 


+ .012 


N 


96 


163 



HIGH 



.255 
.374 
+ .019 
174 
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iVi r.ciiss j o n tUk! Concl usi t)nf> 

A decnclc of rcso.arcli lias invcs ticratecl tlie relationships beLwcen 
l:ep.clicr behaviors and gains in s tuden t acliievement . The. l>oK,viorn \-'h r.^i^ : 
have- been found to. be most: strongly. ruiv.Li-..; to student, gains in achieve-- 
.ment are some forms: of praise, the acceptance and use of student ideas, 
and questioning, 24/ 

Unfortunately, this study found large and significant disparities 

In all three of these behaviors. Teachers praise or encourage Anglos 35% 

more than they do Chicanos , accept or use Anglos ideas 40% more than they 

do those of Chicanos,: and direct 21% more questioning to Anglos than to 
Chicanes . 



24./ Barak, Rosenshine, "Teaching Behavior Related to Pupil AdMevement, 
Review of Research, '^ Research into Classroom Processes : Receipt De ' " 
velopmen ts and Nrixt St eps, ed/ Ian Wes tburv and Amo Kr^l 1 nrh (j^r.r. v 
York: Teachers Colleg- Press, 1971), pp. 66-98, This is probably 
: the most comprehensive: review of studies about the' effects of teacher 
. behaviors on gains : in;:students att and achievement. Rosenshine 

a series of s.tudies^^ relative 
V frequency, with which different findings are replicated. Ke-qualifies 
his;^ conclusions because about; half [the studies do not show significant^ 
y, posit^.ve effects for the, behaviors 'mentioned in the' above text; a 1- 
. though very few show significant negative, effects. His qualifications 
are probably more restrictive than justified by the pattern of results. 
This is because for inferences; to be validly, based directly on the * 
frequency of a given statistically. significant finding across repli- 
: .cated^ studies, the studies must- have approximately equivalent proba- 
bilities of finding significant:results when they actually exist 
(statistical power) .; Rosenshine does that this is so, ^ 

and it is quite likely it was not the case. Some of the studies with 
..nonsignificant results probably had such low statistical power that 
they had little chance of indicating significant differences except 
where there- were huge differences in the sample. 
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■ '.The average school .achievement of Mexican ■ Amor icans • is suln^tantinl ly 
balow that; of Anglos, in the- Southwest. The prop- -rti (.;■. of Chic:w ... ,,,.lents 

■ rcadlns belov; grr.clo i-uvul is sipproxiuratcly tmcc that of Anglos. Further- 

■ more, fo2:ty percent of Chicanos and onl y f if ten , percent of Anglos -fail, 
to complete 'high school , 25 / . 

. Mills s£:udy caimot; prove .whether the discovered disparities in 
teacUi^r- behaviors cause the dispari ties , in student achievement. However, 
given Liis findings of previous resaarch on the relationships between some 
teacher behaviors and gains in student achievement, it does appear likely 
thait the behaviors of teachers in the Southwest are at least contributing ■ 
to .the poor acadeiTxc .achiev-einent of many Chicaiio students. 

Fw.thermre, there is good reason to believe that the disparities in 
tenciier 1,,eha^^-fl,r which were foumd in thi.B study have more effect on student 
achievetaant tlaan would-be suggested by the previous research. Host oi the 
previ-ous research was .feased on interaction data coded for the whole class " 
with no distamction among tte students involved in the iuteraction.. Tbat " 
interaction daia was then studied for its relationships to the classrooms' 
average gains , in studienrt achievement, i ' - ' ■ - 

This study xnvestiga:ted -disparities in teacher behaviors within class- ' 
rooms rather tten between classrooms. The Chicanos in the Southwest not 
only receive Tres.s of the teaching behaviors which m.ost facilitate learning. 



25/ u s. Corajiission on Civil Rights, The Excluded Student . Report 11 of 
the- Mexican American Education Study (Washington, D.C. : U..S,. Govern- 
»nt Prin^iisg Office, 1971). 



bin. nvmy pr , : ably arG c.onI-roni:cru cla i. ly vn Lh the awareness tlial: tihcjr 
L-sachers are treating them (as inciividual.s and as an ethnic group) loss ' 
favoriibly tlrn.x their Anglo classmatOF . Thi s av;nreness can be cxpocted , ' 
to have Gcrious effects on thcv Chicano students* motivation, attitudes , 
and ^eventunlly their achievement o 2j&/ 

It V7ill be argued by some that though these disparities may not be 
.particularly beneficial for Mexican American s tudents, they are the in- ■ 
cvitable result of the Mexican American students * oxcmbehav Lor , Chicane 
•pupils, as a group, do enter school differing from Anglo s tudents in the 
facility v/ith vhich they speak Knglish, in their economic and cultural 
background, in their values and interests, and in their previous life ' 
. experiences c liovever, it: is the ^schools * responsibility to provide edu-- 
cational programs appropriate to the^ background and needs of- all students. 
Only, a small percentage of schools in the Southwes t: have implemented languag 
programs to hoi]) Chicanes improve their English language -skills. The text-- 
books , and source materials rarely'make use of the skills and experiences 
which are- familiar , to children of Spanish speaking backgrounds . Similarly, 
teachers .are seldom trained to incorporate the interests and experience of^ 
Chicane children into classroom discussions . 27/ 

— . i - 

2£/ There may be a .similar effect for the v7hole class if it perceives- 

that it is being treated less favorably than are other classes « Rut 
; the effect is likely to be much \<reaker because a class can not 

directly observe differences in how it is being treated in comparison 
to other classes. 

^/ . See U,S . Commission on Civil Rights , Thfe Excluded Student , Repor t ITi; 

of the Mexican American Education Study (Washington, D.C.: U.S. Govern 
ment Printing Office, 1972), 
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.]ii.^cnuse schools liave J7,C2noivin.y not adaptod Llieir programrv Lo 
{he. l)ackKround of Clilcano student::-;, tlic Cliicanos are probably iuitinlly 
somewhat more reluctant tlian Augtor, to speak in the classroom. Tlri s 
failure by the schools al^jo inevitably makes the course material more 
difficult for CliicaiiQ students than it is for Anglo students. As a 
consequence of tliese, factors , Chicane students : may provide the teacher 
with fe\^^er familiar opportunities to praise them or to use their ideas . ^ 
.. ■ . Yet : there is good evidence to show that the disparities in teacher^s ^ ' 
behaviors can not be fully explained by the inadequacies in the school : 
program or the resulting student hehavior. First, the data from this study 
shows that teachers direct substantially less questioning to Chicane students 
than to Anglo students. Tliis gives the Chicanes less opportunity to speak " 
in class. It may also be interpreted by the Chicanb students to moan that 
the teacher does not want them to : speak much, which vrould further add to ■ 
their reluctance to speak in class. It is possible that some teachers feel 
•that .they arc being, sympathetic and understanding; by not directing questions 
to students v?ho appear reticent to speak in class. However, this practice 
is less likely * to facilitate the students * grov7th than efforts by the teacher 
: to encourage the s tuden t^ to speak in; class by asking them interesting 
.questions which they are capable of adequately answering and by : following ■ 
itheir contributions with positive feedback. • 

Second, teachers accepted or used Anglo students* ideas 40% more than 
Chicane students' ideas despite the fact that .Anglos spoke only 20% more 
than Chicanes. No data were collected on the quality of contributions made 



i when sUuclonts spoltc. IC is po.sciblc thni: l:aaclK'.rs inay iwrvo judged . 
I Cln.cnno studenl'.5v' conU'lbuliions : to be ol: a lower qualiiy, on Ihc avcr^i^^c, 
.: t'ha'.i Izhoso. of Anglos, Never l:licvlc;s.«-3 , che Flanders caiiegory of nccepUanco 
;; and use. of ide-is Includes Gin^ple acknowledgements of a ytudcnt's contri- . 

j:' "■- ' . . ;, ■ : • , ■ ' ■ ■ ■ .. , ' ^ .'; ■ . 

! butions such 95 ^'Well, that's an intere.stnig point of vicn-:" or ^'l see 
1 \vhat 3'ou iiieanV' as well as parapjirasing, restating, or suiiriiarij^ing the 
I student ' S. stcatcment . : Thcso teacher responses do not need to be • 
j: dependcTit on the quality of the student^s contribution. 

Third, althougli Chicanos might make fev7er "good^' or "correct*' contri- 
•hutions in class, this does not necessitate, or even justify the 357«. dls- 
i ])ari ty between Chicanos and Anglos in the amount of praise and encouragement 
tliey , get from the teacher. If a child simply cannot answer questions or do 
v/ork on some subject, matter, it is the teacher's responsibility to provide 
him V7lth V70i:k aiid questions with vjhich lie can be moderately successful, and 
then provide him V7ith positive feedback for that success . Also , praise and 
encouragement V7ere coded together as one. categor^^. Those children vTho arc 
niaking the fewest praisev7orthy contributions are the very ones v7liO need the 
most encouragement. Fur tliermore , tv70 other studies suggest that some teachers 
actuall^T give a lower proportion of praise for good responses to tliose student 
the^^ -perceive as being the lowest achievers in the class than they do for 
the good responses of students who they perceive as being the highefit 
achievers in the class. 28^/ * ' , : 



' . Jere - Brophy and Thomas Good , Tea c]iCT\s ' Co mnnm lea t ion of D . 

Expec ta t ions for Children ' s Cl.assroom Performance : Some . l^iCiiMvioral : - 
. Data , (Austin, Texas : . Research and: Develo])m.ent. Center fori Teacher 
. Educationj University of: Texas at Austin, 1969) ; Thomas Good, Jere, 

Brophy,: and Sonia Mendosa, Who Talks in ,the Classroom , : (Austin, Texas : 

Research and Development Center for Teacher Education, University of 

Texas at Austin, 1970). 



The di.s])ar Itics in teacher behaviors toward Chicano' and Anglo students, 
dociunented in this study suggest that substantial revisions or additions, 
need to.be rnade to the v>rc)p:ams operatinci to tr^ilii and iipr.rade teachers in 
the Southv.'est. The analysis of. the relationship of tlie disparities to 
various school, classroom, and teaclier characteristics: vi'ill be of limited 
aid- in determining what changes should, be niade in those programs, VJith ■ 
only a fevr exceptions the disparities V7ere found to be equally . large across , 
levels or categories of all 22 investigated characteristics . . 

Perhaps the most useful changes in the training programs' V70uld be 1) to 
provide information about the disparities in the , teaching behavior which .are 
])resently directed to Chicane and Anglo students, and about the causes and . 
effects of these disparities; 2) to provide specific instruction on \«7ays to 
coiniteract the forces which tend to ca\ise the liarmful dispari ties ; 3) to / 
])rovide simulation or micro-teaching experiences designed to confront the. " 
trainees wi th the forces which tend to cause the disparities and give them 
guidance; in developing teaching styles and strategies which V7ill minimize 
tlifi harmful disparities ; and 4) to provide teachers ;v7ith' feedback about 
possible disparities in their teaching behavior during: their , 
internship or on their regular jobs. r , ; 



Pub iicatii oris fro:ii the T.S. Coniii 1.^.1:1011 on Civil Ri;;lil:'::^ Mexiccin Ai-oricnii 
Kduca t:i07i Study. 



PvO port 1 : r>l:hni c Jso l at ion o C Mv:)xlcnir Aniar .i cans in tibo FubVi-c. ScKo o 1 r 
of t:bG Southwe sL: - The main focus , of this report is the extent* to v;hicb 
Koxican Aniericnn students are Isolated from An si o students, by school. In • 
addition : It al so docuniairts the under representation of Chicanos as tcacliers, 
principals , otlicr administrative personnel, and school board n^.ombcrs , 

Report II : The Unfinished Education : Outcomes for Mlnori tie s in the Fi vc 
S ou thwes tern S ta tes - This, report analyses the performance of schools in 
the Sou thvzest in terms of educational outcomes for students of various 
ethnic backgrounds* ■ The measures of outcomes vjere reading achievement; 
school holdJng povjer, grade, repetition, overageneos ; f or grade ast^iignment, 
and participation dn extracurricular activities.* ■ ^ i 

Pxeport. Ill : T he Excluded' Student : . Educational Practices A f fec tin o; Nex i ca n 
A mericans jju the Southvrest - This report examines the V7ay the educational 
system loohs at : the unique linguistic and cultural -background of the Mexican 
American: student. It also examines programs used by some of the schools iii 
attempting to adjust to- these differences : and the school *s relationship to 
the Mexican American community. 
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1"; e por I: .1 V : Me:; ic_a;i i An)er J.c9n i' duc ation in 'rc:xan : A iMin ct ion of VK^-iU:1i 
Tlri.si rcpurL locuses ou .school L'innuco in To.>:a« nr. :U: ;iffoct:s odu- 
cniiiohal opporLuni.ly ol: Chicano studonLs. As a corollai-y l:o llcport: IV^ 
Lli3 Texas Sl:aL:c CommXtee to the II.S • Coinraission on Ci.vi.l Righl'.s loGuccl 
a report: in v/hicli it oifcrcd rGCoiDniondaLions tor'; Gchool flnnncc reifomi 
in Texas » 

Tneciu al Ity School Financing: The Role of T/ivj - This repoirt (unnuniberod) 
rcyj.CiV7S laws aiid court decitn'.ons bearing; upon school finance and discusses, 
considerations Jn inipo.;tant pendin[5 decisions. 

He port V : Teachera and S t udont o : Classroom In teract ion I n the School s 
t:he Southwest (title is tentatj.ve) - This report, to be released in 
Morch 1973, focuses on disparities In the v/ay teachers Interact v/ltli Kexlca 
Ariicrican and Anglo pupils, on possible reasons for thes'e disparities, and 
on their likely affects. 

A final rey^ort in this series vyill review how educational practices in 
the Southwest are adversely affecting the educatiional opportunities of 
Chicanes and make recommendations for improvements in these practices. 



